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the' only crafts which can navigate its rocky, eddying
course; and, though they cannot be upset and accidents
are rare, yet the shaking and spinning about one gets
aboard one of them in going through the whirlpools
and over the sunken rocks which everywhere obstruct the
stream, make the journey quite an exciting one, so when
we reached Mu-cMn-k?ai, I was glad to land and get a
good night's rest in an inn.
The next day towards 10 A. M. I saw, some thirty
miles away to the southwest, rising out of the plain, the
rugged outline of the famous sacred mount O-mi, and a
mile or two ahead of us on the left bank the walls of
Chia-ting.
This town is at the confluence of the Fu .with the
T'ung and the Ya ho; and, like Sui Fu and Ch'ung-
eh'ing, it is built on a rather high ledge of sandstone. The
walls of red sandstone over which hang long creepers,
looking like some old ivy-covered English ruin, and the
thatched houses outside the city, in groves of bamboo and
banana, contribute to make it a very picturesque locality.
The city itself is not very large but is an important
industrial center, silk and medicines being the principal
branches of its trade; however, I was assured that the
silk trade had suffered very much of late years, through
the establishment of numerous additional likin barriers
around the city, and that there were not half as many
looms working at present as there used to be.
Here I hired a ivit-pan (a small boat about thirty feet
long) and a crew of three men, and left for Ch'ung-cMng.
I paid 11,000 cash for the boat, the lowder supplying us
with rice, fuel, etc.; and promising furthermore to get me
to my destination in less than three days. Facing the city
to the east is a high sandstone cliff, on the top of which